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TEN POUND ISLAND 
By Charles Abel Corwin 
Awarded Cahn Prize 



AMERICAN ARTISTS^ EXHIBITION AT CHICAGO 

The thirteenth annual exhibition of oil-paintings and sculpture 
by American artists, held at the Art Institute, Chicago; from October 
30 to December 9, extensive and admirable as it is in many ways, 
is something of a disappointment. The average of excellence is 
not equal to that of last year. It has works of exceptionally high 
order — fine conception, fine coloring, fine composition — that reflect 
honor upon the exhibitors and would meet the requirements even 
of the severest judges. But the exhibition is marred by the presence 
of a great number of canvases that should never have passed the 
judges. 

These serve no other purpose than to make a big show. They are 
like padding in a story that were better told in briefer terms. If the 
unworthy works were thrown out and the exhibition were limited 
to three galleries instead of five, the result would be better. The 
pictures are admirably hung, the greatest care being taken to screen 
the poorer canvases from the hostile criticism that might be excited 
by unfortunate juxtaposition, but even this considerate measure on the 
part of the hanging committee has failed of its benign purpose. 
Too many of the pictures are unworthy of their place, and no trick 
in the disposing of them can hide the fact. 

The exhibition includes two hundred and ninety original works, 
two hundred and eighty-three of which are oil-paintings. Of these, 
sixty-one were selected by Miss Sara Hallowell in Paris, principally 
from the two Salons of the current year. The remaining two hon- 
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dred and twenty-nine were 
chosen by juries of artists 
in five cities, Chicago con- 
tributing one hundred and 
seventeen, New York fifty, 
Philadelphia twenty-eight, 
Boston twenty-three, and 
Cincinnati eleven. The 
pictures admitted were 
selected from a gross num- 
ber of five hundred and 
twenty-seven, over fifty per 
cent of the canvases sub- 
mitted being accepted. 

Broadly speaking, the 
best pictures in the dis- 
play are those of Western 
origin. The standard of 
admission in the Eastern 
cities was not kept as high 
as in the West, and as a 
consequence many ama- 
teurish efforts and many of 
the sorry relics of defunct 
exhibitions were given a 
pass to the Western me- 
tropolis. 

The same is true of the 
Paris Salon pictures col- 
lected by Miss Hallowell. 
Several of them are "honorable mentions," but if, in the main, they 
are to be taken as representative of the standard set in the French 
capital, candor compels one to say they are a reflection on the 
judgment of French juries. The horror of the Chicago exhibi- 
tion is a Paris Salon picture, a square rod more or less of canvas, 
by Frederick Melville Du Mond, called ''Throw Him to the 
Tigers." 

This is not said to flatter the pride of the Western artists, nor 
to cast reflections on the Eastern painters. The reason for the lower 
standard of excellence of the Eastern works is probably not far 
to seek. Chicago is admittedly not a community given to buying 
exhibition pictures. The Art Institute offers no valuable prizes 
to be carried off, and has no fund for the purchase of one or more 
of the pictures sent to its exhibitions. The Eastern artists, therefore, 
have very little incentive to send their best productions, and they 
do not. That is the whole story in a nutshell. In a sense, the 




THE SKATERS 
By Gari Melchers 
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display is, therefore, a Western exhibition, with an Eastern annex 
by way of courtesy and enlargement. 

If the Chicago Art Institute were accustomed, like some of the 
minor cities, regularly to buy one or more of the best pictures sent 
to its exhibition, or if, like Pittsburg, it had a series of valuable prizes 
to offer, the Western artists would not have so clean a sweep as 
regards honors. A friend of the institution might, therefore, trans- 
form the character of its exhibitions. 

Comparatively few of the Paris pictures need special mention. 
The horror already referred to is literally a waste of paint and canvas, 
a broad stretch of garish color, theatrical in conception, and false 
in almost every particular. It represents a Roman amphitheater, 
with a poor wretch endeavoring to escape the clutches of tigers for 
whose prey he is destined. The man occupies an impossible position 
on the wall of the amphitheater, and the tigers are performing gym- 
nastics in the middle foreground in their efforts to reach him. In the 
immediate foreground is a section of watermelon that would gladden 
the heart of a plantation negro boy. Did the Romans eat watermelon? 

Alfred H. Maurer sends one of the best of the Paris Salon 
pictures, **The Red Shawl." The canvas presents a woman in full 
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By George Gardner Symons 
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length seated on a cHair and enveloped in the ample folds of a red 
shawl, which relieves the otherwise somber tone of the painting. 
Pose and coloring are good, but after all, the picture is not one that 
would impress a beholder by its strength or beauty. Richard 
E. Miller also sends a portrait from the Paris Salon which is a credit- 




DESPAIR 

By Ralph Clarkson 

able piece of work. Another fine Salon canvas is *'The Seine 
at Paris," by Edward W. Redfield, a Philadelphia gold medalist. 
The picture represents a misty river scene, with boats lying low in the 
foreground, and a suggestion of the city in the distance. The com- 
position is good and the atmospheric effects are finely executed. 

**The Model's Toilet," by Jules Pages, almost deserves to rank 
with Du Mond's watermelon piece. The picture represents a nude 
model, back view, in the act of arranging her hair before a mirror. 
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Anatomically the figure is faulty, and the flesh tints are of those 
soiled shades that would suggest the needed toilet is in its incipient 
stages. In a word, the picture is constructively weak and lacks the 
charm of happy conception, while at the same time it exhibits 
no small measure of skillful detail work. Like many another for- 
warded from Paris, it seems to have little excuse for being. 

The canvases by Alexander Harrison, sent by Miss Hallowell, 
are, as might be expected, of a different order of merit. His '*A£ter 
a Tempest" impresses one as being too large, despite the fact that 
both drawing and coloring are admirable. It is a great stretch of sea 
and sky, with the horizon as a medial line. Distance, atmosphere, 
the restless sweep of the waves are finely represented, but one feels 
that the scene is spread over too much canvas, and that the picture 
would be better were it less pretentious. His other four canvases, 
"Misty Morning," "Night Serene," "Lunar Mists," and "Nature's 
Mirror," are all exquisite pieces of workmanship. They are all 
decidedly tonal in their characteristics, and show markedly the 
influence of Parisian associates on Harrison's style. The color 
schemes are all different and all radically unnatural, giving a fairy- 
like effect rather than a semblance of the actual. But the drawing 
is so perfect and the pig- 
ment is applied with such 
consummate skill that the 
beholder can but admire 
while he criticises. One 
might almost say they were 
marines in decorative 
guise. 

It may be said in passing 
that "A Fleeting Glance," 
by Mary Shepard Greene, 
is one of the finest of the 
Paris Salon pictures that 
found its way to the exhi- 
bition. It represents a 
young woman in light, 
fleecy evening dress, taking, 
one would imagine, a part- 
ing look at herself before 
going to ball or theater. 
The pose of the figure, the 
skillful treatment of drap- 
ery, and the face-work are 
all excellent, and the pic- 
ture is one to command ^ _^^ ^^^„ 

, , . HIDE AND SEEK 

attention, not less by its By Louis Betts 
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intrinsic beauty than by the cleverness with which the artist has 
worked out her conception. 

To me the three prize pictures of the exhibition are the paintings 
by Charles H. Davis, "Spring Twilight," ''Morning Clouds," and 

"A Cool Day in April." 
These are genuine land- 
scapes, as fine in compo- 
sition as correct in color- 
ing. The first is a tender 
spring scene, unpretentious, 
even commonplace in its 
features, but essentially 
true to nature. The upper 
half of the picture is a 
broad expanse of sky 
flecked with red by the 
setting sun. The canvas 
has a warmth and lumi- 
nosity that are unusually 
good, and one feels that it 
is second to none of Mr. 
D>avis's paintings as an in- 
terpretative effort. 

"Morning Clouds" is 
entirely different in con- 
ception, but no less excel- 
lent. The foreground is 
a fine sheet of water, with 
but a narrow stretch of 
land between it and the 
cloud-broken sky. Here, 
too, Mr. Davis has been 
faithful to nature, and for 
that reason has been em- 
inently successful in the 
depiction of his scene. He 
has resorted to no tricks of 
the palette, and has been guilty of no attempt to produce striking 
effects. The picture, therefore, is charmingly natural. "A Cool 
Day in April" is another pleasing combination of a lone tree on a 
hillside, blue sky, and fleecy clouds, as faithfully portrayed as are 
the other two pictures, but giving a different aspect of nature. All 
three of the canvases are simple to a fault, and contrast strangely 
with some of the more pretentious and more labored pictures in 
whose company they are found. The contrast is emphatically in 
favor of unpretentious scenes and simple treatment. 




A FLEETING GLANCE 
By Mary Shepard Greene 
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THE YELLOW POND 
By Charles Francis Browne 

Gari Melchers is represented by nine canvases. They are all 
thoroughly characteristic of this well-known artist, but as a whole do 
not represent him at his best. They have the unmistakable impress of 
individuality, and this alone is an acceptable quality in a large aggrega- 
tion of pictures. The one that attracts most attention is the "Young 
Mother," which, despite its fine painting, is to my mind marred 
by a trick that children might call ''cute." The picture represents 
the young girl with a child on her knees. She is a young mother 
by courtesy only, since for maternity in fact the girl is too young 
or the child is too old. In a rack on the wall is a big yellow platter 
so disposed as to simulate the halo of old-time painters. One might 
excuse the conventional halo as the artist's means of suggesting the 
luminosity of a divine countenance, but for a present-day artist 
to make a yellow soup-plate play the role of a saintly accompaniment 
is inexcusable. It is worse than a paltry trick : it is a parody on what 
most people hold sacred. 

Mr. Melchers's "Skaters" is his other most striking canvas. 
It represents a young couple coming home from skating, and is emi- 
nently pleasing. As in the "Young Mother," the artist has indulged his 
penchant for painting elaborate dress-goods, in which he has acquired 
an unusual deftness. This suggestion of a homely scene with florid 
settings is not so marked in Mr. Melchers's other canvases, which are 
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simpler, and to many would 
be more pleasing. 

Four strong and es- 
pecially good canvases are 
''Early Spring Morning," 
''Winter Twilight," "A 
Flemish Town," and "Gray 
Autumn," by Charles War- 
ren Eaton. The composi- 
tion of these pictures is 
good and the color schemes 
are successfully worked out, 
but one would welcome a 
touch of color to relieve 
the soberness of neutral 
tones. "Early Spring 
Morning" is drab, dun, 
desolate, but withal emi- 
nently pleasing. "Winter 
Twilight" is as chill as out- 
doors. The atmosphere of 
winter is in the paint. 
"Gray Autumn" is equally 
successful as a bit of inter- 
pretative painting. 

Childe Hassam's three 
canvases are all good and 
thoroughly individual and characteristic, though one somewhat won- 
ders why in "Saint Germain, Paris," he should have been guilty of a 
deliberate imitation of Raffaelli. These canvases are all in dainty 
tone, harmoniously worked out. "Midday, Pont Aven," is a pleas- 
ing street scene, with the odd architecture which Mr. Hassam loves 
to depict. To most spectators it would be the most popular of 
the three pictures, though "A Fisherman's Cottage" is a homely 
scene well painted. 

Irving R. Wiles sends one of the best of the Eastern pictures, 
"In Summertime." The canvas shows the corner of a daintily 
furnished room, through the window of which one catches a glimpse 
of the green fields and blossoming trees beyond. A young woman 
well posed and skillfully painted occupies the center of the canvas. 
The whole is worked out in delicate tones. It is springlike, fresh, 
graceful, and winsome, and is free from the conventional character- 
istics that mark many of the peripatetics in the galleries, to which 
reference is scarcely necessary. 

An especially fine canvas, both in its conception and in its rich 
but subdued coloring, is "Despair," by Ralph Clarkson, misnamed 




AGE OF INNOCENCE 
By Walter McEwen 
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in the catalogue "Rest." The picture represents a corner of Mr. 
Clarkson's studio. A woman gracefully posed, and admirably 
suggesting the motive of the picture, buries her face in the cushion 
of a couch. There is not a bright tint in the picture, neither is there 
a somber tone, but the whole is a magnificent harmony of rich, dull 




MIDDAY, PONT AVEN 
By Childe Hassam 

colors eminently in keeping with the theme. As a piece of tone, 
work the picture is superb. It is something of a departure in the line 
of Mr. Clarkson's efforts, and rather makes one regret that the artist 
cultivates portraiture so assiduously. 

In sharp contrast are the five canvases of Charles Abel Corwin. 
whose ''Ten Pound Island" won the Cahn prize of one hundred 
dollars. All of Mr. Corwin's pictures are Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
scenes, in which quiet sheets of water and fishing-smacks, are impor- 
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tant features. Corwin's work is sincere, delicate, and correct, but his 
pictures are low-toned and, to me, lacking in life and interest. His 
color schemes are carefully worked out, but his canvases are devoid 
of the winsome qualities that make many of the pictures in the exhi- 
bition popular. The prize picture, for instance, is little more than 
stratified atmosphere and water, and while admirable as a color study, 
is scarcely a picture one would want to live with. It lacks the 
features that appeal to one's sympathies, which probably accounts for 
the surprise expressed by many on the decision of the jury. 

Charles Francis Browne shows four canvases, three of which are 
new. These are all small landscapes which are characterized by 
good composition and excellent coloring. *'The Yellow Pond" is 
the most pretentious, and the most pleasing of the four. It is 
essentially a landscape study in greens, the prevailing tone being 
light and springlike. A stretch of yellowish water occupies the fore- 
ground, beyond which is a tree-studded slope with but a slight strip 
of blue sky above. As an example of the careful working out 
of a color scheme, the canvas is one of the best things Mr. Browne 
has done. Another dainty bit, **The Hillside," shows a sharp slope 
of ground, with a broad vista of land'and sky beyond. The coloring 
is accurate and pleasing and the effect of distance is most admirable. 

Louis Betts's **Hide and Seek" is a fine rendering of child-life. 
A little pink-gowned girl sits in bold relief before a leaf-covered 
arbor-side, which serves as a background. The drawing is excellent 
and the picture full of pleasing sentiment, but one wishes that the 
leafy background were less intense in its green, or at least that there 
Were something to break the monotony of a uniform bright tone. 
If the leaves were browned by sun or mellowed by fall, one suspects 
the beauty of the picture would be enhanced. His portrait 
of William J. Turnes is a work which shows fine ability. 

Harry Wallace Methven contributes a characteristic piece 
in ** Moonlight, St. Joe River, Michigan," and Walter McEwen has 
three canvases, none of which represent him at his best. Mr. and 
Mrs. Dressier each have carefully worked-out color studies, which are 
clever and pleasing, but which are characterized by a touch of the 
artificial. One pardons the trace of the unnatural, however, for the 
sake of the delightful individuality displayed in the canvases and the 
skill with which difficult phenomena are depicted, or at least sug- 
gested. 

Two canvases are worthy of special mention for their purely deco- 
rative effects. One is ** Indian Summer," by Joseph Lane Hancock, 
and the other is ''Autumn," by Frederick Clay Bartlett. Mr. Han- 
cock's canvas is a striking piece of work, largely through the richness 
of its coloring. The canvas is little more than a suggestion of a land- 
scape, but it is suffused with the haze and the warm glow of Indian 
summer. It is a riot of color, mellowed and softened so as literally 
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to be the embodiment of an idea. The meager landscape serves 
merely as the basis for the tonal features of the picture, which, unique 
as it is, is regarded by many as one of the most remarkable pictures 
in the exhibition. Mr. Bartlett's "Autumn" is confessedly not 
an effort to interpret or faithfully depict nature, but to produce a 
striking decorative effect in the guise of a landscape. The colors 
are rich and subdued, and are so disposed that the whole composition 




THE RED SHAWL 
By Alfred H. Maurer 

is a harmonious bit of unreality, as unlike fairyland as it is unlike 
nature, but withal a picture so pleasing in its decorative effects 
as to command attention and elicit admiration. 

Reference can here be made to only one other exhibitor, George 
Gardner Symons, who has upward of fifty canvases, many of them 
large and pretentious, in one of the galleries. This collection 
of paintings by one artist rather suggests the turning of an annual 
event into a private exhibition, but the special grace accorded 
to Mr. Symons by the directors of the Institute is in a measure 
excused by the really high quality of much of the work. One would 
wish, however, to see three or four of these pictures in the exhibition 
and the rest on another occasion. 
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Mr. Symons's display is characterized by breadth of conception 
and strong, forceful drawing. He essays warm russet tones, and his' 
canvases are thus in marked contrast with the more vivid coloring 
observable in many of the other pictures. One feels that the artist 
has communed closely with nature and has undertaken faithfully 
to depict certain seasons and moods that appeal to him. Three 
of his Cornish scenes, "In from the Sea," ''Morning Mists in Gorse- 
land," and "Cornish Sand," are among the finest of his pictures. 
His "Clamart Hill Forests, Paris," a sloping hillside, is a fine 
piece of color work. "The Day's Work Near Done," a well-con- 
ceived valley ^haymaking scene, is also worthy of especial note, but 
is rather somber in tone. The similarity of theme and sameness 
of color scheme noticeable in the collection rather detract from 
it as a whole, but this, in a measure, is offset by boldness of concep- 
tion and treatment. Frederick W. Morton. 

BOOK REVIEWS. 

"Outline, one might say, is the Alpha and Omega of art. It is 
the earliest mode of expression among primitive peoples, as it is with 
the individual child, and it has been cultivated for its power of char- 
acterization and expression, and as an ultimate test of draughtsmanship, 
by the most accomplished artists of all time." With this truism 
Walter Crane begins what is one of the most satisfactory manuals 
on the principles and practice of drawing that has been published 
in recent years — "Line and Form," issued by the Macmillan 
Company. The book, in a sense, is a companion volume to the 
author's admirable "The Bases of Design," and is as simple, terse, 
and logical as its predecessor. Mr. Crane takes the words just 
quoted as his text, and recognizing the importance of outline, 
he explains and enforces it in every possible way, both by text and 
illustration. The book does not pretend to be an exhaustive treatise. 
It is simply the substance, in a more or less condensed form, 
of a series of lectures delivered to the students of the Manchester 
Municipal School of Art, and the subject treated is dealt with 
in a way intended to bear directly upon the practical work of an art 
school and to be helpful and suggestive to those face to face with the 
current problems of drawing and design. Mr. Crane is a man 
of broad experience, and he approaches these problems, as he 
explains in his preface, strictly from a personal standpoint. The 
views he sets forth are the conclusions arrived at in the course 
of a busy and successful life as an artist and teacher. The work, 
therefore, is not a tissue of impracticable theories, but an every-day 
manual, being in every way clear and comprehensive. There is little 



